no human might take. They tumbled and scampered and
snuffled all over the royal apartments; his favourite bitches
littered in his bedroom; a dozen or more always slept there;
at least one attended him on his walks. They were such a
recognized part of the royal scene that they entered into
such satirical verses of the day as

His very dog at Council board
Sits grave and wise as any Lord.

Charles was as much interested in science as he had been
in the idleness of exile. Hardly a day passed without some
time spent in his laboratory where he dabbled happily in
chemicals and corpses, mixing noxious compounds and
dissecting bodies to see how they were made, a proceeding
which gave a certain amount of scandal to the pious. He
had already given his charter, a gift and his moral support
to a group of serious, inquisitive thinkers who from this
time were known as the Royal Society. He permitted them
the use of his instruments, set them questions to investigate
and perused reports of their experiments which were lay-
ing the foundation of modern science.

He was equally interested in a less edifying experiment
which King Louis was conducting in Paris. The young
monarch, who was just beginning to think of himself as
the Sun King, had fallen in love with one of Minette's
Maids of Honour, Louise de la Valliere. That was quite in
order, although there was some criticism of his taste, but
he had complicated matters by insisting that his sister-in-
law keep the girl for him. Henriette did not object until
she heard the rumour that she herself was the attraction
which drew the royal visits. The undeserved honour em-
barrassed her, as she had enough trouble with her husband
already, but Louis refused to give his mistress public recog-
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